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after which his public career ended, and he devoted himself
to philosophy, history, and poetry. In the Civil War troubles
he sought the middle course, and spent his last years in illness
and as a pensioner of the Parliament.

Until very recently Herbert's poetry remained almost
unknown, but with fresh editions the claim was made for him
that ''in poetic feeling and art he outsoars his brother George."
Comparison is difficult, and perhaps unnecessary, for at any
rate he will never be received in popular estimation as a finer
than the poet of The Temple. Yet the claim is not so arbi-
trary as a first reading of Lord Herbert's poems might seem
to suggest. The comparative obscurity and roughness of his
diction in some pieces, the difficulty of his syntax, are real
obstacles to the understanding of a peculiarly interesting
mind, from the workings of which spring his poems. \Herbert
is deeply conscious of the fallibility of the body and of the
possibilities of knowledge through the soul:

Our life is but a dark and stormy night,

To which, sense yields a weak and glimmering light.

Therefore, with a fine gesture, he is able to say to the emissaries
of Death:

Willing to you this carcase I submit,
A gift so free I do not care for it.

As a human being the poet claims that he does not

live and move
By outward sense so much as faith and love,

which together will wing him to that place

Where faithful loving souls with joys are crown'd.

Yet his power to see into the heart and composition of things,
his continual probing into the mysteries of existence, is equally
responsible for the conviction that death brings the soul "to
its desired place"; that its character is "open and eternal
peace," "freedom and rest."

Herbert's thinking on love is coloured by the same tran-
scendental beliefs: beauty in its quintessence is imperishable;
love that is spiritual is capable of eternal endurance:

We will possess
A love must live when we do die,